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MARCH. 


Five blossoms are situated at the termination of 
its slender and almost transparent stalk, which is 
about two inches in length : four of the blossoms 
open their petals sideways, and a single blossom 
is situated on the top, the whole forming a globose 
head ; the root consists of a little tuber of a de- 
licate colour. This lovely little plant has a musky 
smell in the morning and evening when the dew 
is upon it. 

• “ Like timid jasmine buds, that keep 
Their odour to themselves all day. 

And when the sunlight dies away. 

Let the delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about.” 

This flower is named from the Greek a and doxa, 
signifying without glory , from the insignificant 
aspect of the plant. 

Amongst other flowers and shrubs blossoming 
towards the end of this month we may enumerate 
the Common Whitlow Grass , (Draba verna), on 
wall tops ; Little mouse-ear chickweed (Cerastium 
semidecandrum), wall tops ; Strawberry-leaved 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla Fragariastum), dry banks ; 
Wood Spurge (Euphorbia amygdaloides), woods ; 
Yellow Gagea (Gagea lutea), woods and pastures ; 
Rock Hutchinsia , (Hutchinsia petrea), rocks, 
York, Kent, and west of England ; Bristol Rock 
Cress , (Arabis stricta), St. Vincent’s rock,- Clifton, 
rare ; Bitter Purple Willow (Salix purpurea), 
Norwich, Melrose ; Early Knappia (Knappia 
agrostidea), rare, sandy pastures, Wales, Essex. 
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APRIL. 


« Now a smile and now a frown, 
Brightening now, and now cast down} 
Now ’tis cheerful, now it lowers, 

Yet sunshine in the midst of showers, 
Now the sky is calm and clear, 

Now the frowning clouds appear. 
Evanescent soon they fly, 

Calm and clear again the sky.” 


April is proverbial for its variableness. It gene- 
rally begins wdth raw and unpleasant weather, 
then come warm and bright days of sunshine, but 
they are frequently overcast with clouds and 
chilled with showers. Still April has been cele- 
brated as the sweetest month of the year, partly 
because it ushers in “ the May,” and partly for its 
own sake. “ It is worth two Mays,” says a mo- 
dern author, “ because it tells tales of May in 
every sigh that it breathes, and every tear that it 
lets fall.” It is the herald, the prophecy, the 
promise, the foretaste of th e beauties that are to 
follow it, of all and more — of all the delights of 
summer, and all the pride and pomp of glorious 


